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SERMON. 


"  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated — and  the  Children  of  Israel  wept  for 
Moses." — Dedt.  xxxiv,  7,  8. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  worthies  of  the  old  testament  stands 
the  lofty  leader  of  Israel,  Moses,  the  servant  of  Grod.  At  the 
mention  of  his  name  pass  in  grand  review  the  varied  incidents  of 
a  life  more  startling  and  impressive  than  aught  recorded  of 
the  mightiest  heroes  of  history,  or  the  fabulous  creations  of 
romance. 

At  first  we  seem  to  hear  an  infant's  wail  from  the  rushes  of 
the  Nile ;  then  the  adopted  foundling  has  become  the  favorite 
of  a  royal  household,  nursed  amid  the  splendors  of  an  Egyptian 
court.  Then  an  era,  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful boy,  recorded  with  terse  simplicity  in  the  sacred  writings, 
yet  full  of  significance — the  first  act  of  faith  in  a  long  life  of 
devotedness  to  God — "by  faith  Moses  refused  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter."  At  mid-age,  behold  him  the  patri- 
arch of  a  pastoral  scene,  watching  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  doubt- 
less oft  holding  sweet  converse  with  God,  in  the  land  of  Midian, 
beneath  the  palm  tree's  shade.  Still  later,  he  stands  wrapt  in 
wonderment  at  the  blazing  bush  and  the  mysterious  voice.  Soon 
in  Pharaoh's  court  confounding  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  he  leads 
forth  from  bondage  the  people  of  Israel,  and  bids  the  Red  Sea 
that  rolled  in  his  path  retire  before  the  sacred  ark,  and  the 
advancing  hosts  of  God's  elect ;  in  the  wilderness,  evokes  the 
gushing  stream  from  the  flinty  rock;  stands  between  the  living 
and  the  dead;  on  Sinai's  brow,  enters  into  audience  with  the 
Infinite,  and  descends  with  a  countenance  flushed  and  radiant 
with  the  splendor  of  God. 


Such,  in  brief  and  in  part,  are  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
man  to  be  known  through  all  time  by  the  honored  title  of  the 
servant  of  the  3Iost  High. 

The  mission  and  death  of  3Ioses  will  be  our  theme  to-night. 

I.  The  special  mission  of  Moses  is  well  known  by  scripture 
readers.  It  was  to  lead  forth  the  oppressed  Israelites  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  bondage,  and  to  guide  them  into 
that  goodly  land  which  the  Lord  Grod  of  their  fathers  had  sware  unto 
them.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  special  mission  had  a  recondite 
meaning  in  the  purpose  and  providence  of  Grod,  even  that  of 
preparing  the  downfall  of  the  old  century-grown  civilization  of 
Egypt,  and  inaugurating  a  new  and  higher  civilization,  which 
should  revolve  around  the  central  thought  of  Jehovah  as  the  one 
true  God,  and  culminate  in  Christ  the  Messiah. 

It  is  on  this  view,  concerning  the  mission  of  Moses,  that  the 
distinguished  and  learned  Bunsen  remarks,  •'  in  whatever  way  we 
regard  the  exodus  of  Israel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
crisis  in  Egyptian  as  well  as  Hebrew  history  j  a  nail  struck  into 
the  cofl&n  of  Egyptian  monarchy." 

Let  us  rapidly  glance  at  the  labors  involved  in  the  execution 
of  this  wondrous  task.  We  may  overleap  the  preliminary  work 
by  which  Moses  authenticated  to  Pharaoh  the  divine  authority  of 
his  mission.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  have  grown  familiar  by 
recital  in  the  sacred  history.  Let  us  contemplate  Moses  as  the 
recognized  Leader  of  the  mighty  hosts  of  Israel,'  whom  he  was  to 
lead  forth  in  a  single  night,  and  guide  through  tbe  forty  years' 
perils  of  their  subsequent  journeyings. 

The  character  of  the  work,  and  the  vast  numbers  involved  in 
the  movement,  have  constituted  difficulties  in  the  minds  of  some 
who  have  sought  to  grasp  the  situation  in  all  its  intricacies  of 
detail  and  immensities  of  proportion.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
however,  as  a  memorable  fact  in  history,  that  six  hundred 
thousand  Israelites,  with  their  wives  and  children,  flocks  and 
herds,  were  committed  under  Grod  to  the  guidance  and  supervision 
of  one  man..  They  were  to  be  subsisted  and  preserved  intact 
against  internal  dissensions  and  external  enemies  until  they  should 
reach  the  goodly  land  which  God  sware  unto  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.     So  vast  and  difficult  was  the  work  to  be  performed, 


that  some  skeptical  critics  have  been  disposed  to  substitute  six 
hundred  armed  men  for  the  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  inspired 
narrative;  The  preponderance  of  critical  talent,  however,  is 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  scriptural  numbers,  and  the  record 
itself  is  plain  and  unequivocal.  If  there  are  minds  at  all  per- 
plexed by  what  they  term  the  improbabilities  of  the  case,  let 
them  read  De  Quincy's  magnificent  description  of  the  flight  of 
a  Tartar  tribe,  a  whole  nomadic  people,  four  hundred  thousand 
Tartars,  who,  under  cover  of  a  single  night,  fled  with  their  personal 
eff'ects  from  the  frozen  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  rested  not  before 
they  sank,  out-wearied  and  slaughtered,  before  the  walls  of  China. 
In  view  of  this  historical  fact,  the  argument  of  improbability  as 
against  the  numbers  involved  in  the  exodus,  is  materially 
reduced. 

And  now,  behold  the  vast  concourse  of  Israel,  without  home  or 
shelter,  leaning  like  dependent  children  on  the  single  arm  of 
Moses. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  great  leader  faltered  and  trembled 
under  the  work  that  God  had  given  him  to  do.  Nothing  save 
intimate  communion  with  Jehovah  could  have  inspired  the  soul 
of  Moses  for  the  wondrous  task  before  him.  We  seem  to  hear  him 
at  intervals  as  he  expostulates  with  God,  and  shrinks  under  the 
vast  burden  of  a  people  too  great  for  him  to  boar.  At  Piephedim, 
when  there  was  no  water  to  drink,  and  they  mutinied  in 
the  wilderness,  and  "  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  what 
shall  I  do  unto  this  people  ?  they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me  !" 
When  they  loathed  manna  and  lusted  for  flesh,  and  he  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  saying,  "  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone." 
Why  dwell  on  the  separate  and  familiar  traits  of  this  long  and 
eventful  leadership ;  the  ungrateful  and  rebellious  chidings  of  a 
dependent  people ;  their  lapse  into  idolatry,  and  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  until  even  the  meek  spirit  of  the  man  of  God  was 
ruffled,  and  his  anger  waxed  hot  against  them.  Amid  it  all,  we 
watch  the  lofty  leader,  faithful  to  the  last ;  his  patience  and  long- 
suffering  •  his  penitence  before  God  ;  his  faithfulness  to  the  high 
and  lofty  trust  committed  to  him;  and,  finally,  that  mysterious 
providence  of  God  which  decreed  his  death,  on  the  borders  of 
that  goodly  land  towards  which  he  had  led  them  through  many 


perils.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  as  to  time  and  manner, 
are  amonj^-  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  of  any  recorded 
in  sacred  history. 

Let  us  dwell,  then,  for  a  few  moments,  on  some  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  death  of  Moses. 

I.  It  seems  to  our  apprehensions,  reverently  speaking,  a 
singularly  hard  and  harsh  decree  of  Jehovah.  His  servant  had 
been  eminently  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  him.  He  had 
borne  the  heat  and  bui'den  of  the  day.  He  had  been  calumni- 
ated, traduced,  and  misunderstood  through  the  trying  period  cf 
his  leadership.  He  had  endured  all  the  pains,  perils,  and* 
privations  of  his  position,  looking  trustfully  forward  to  a  prom- 
ised period  of  repose  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  the  people 
whom  he  loved  and  labored  to  save.  Doubtless  he  had  indulged 
pleasing  anticipations  of  the  time  when,  his  labors  ended,  his 
perils  passed,  his  difficulties  surmounted,  and  his  mission  accom- 
plished, he  should  stand  on  the  soil  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon,  and  enjoy  that  supreme  felicity  of  noble 
natures,  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  and  safety  of  a 
people  whom  he  loved,  and  of  whose  deliverance  he  had  been 
made  the  honored  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Grod.  But  all  this 
was  not  to  be.  In  the  midst  of  vigorous  life,  with  the  blushing 
honors  of  his  great  office  thick  upon  him,  whilst  his  eye  was  not 
yet  dimmed,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated,  on  the  very  borders 
of  that  goodly  land  towards  which  he  had  journeyed  these  forty 
years,  came  the  thrilling  command  of  God  unto  Moses  :    "  Go  up 

and  die." 

II.  The  death  of  Moses  reminds  us  that,  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  done,  and  done  so  well  and  uoblj;,  he,  too,  had  not  been 
found  perfect  before  God.  After  all  he  was  only  a  man,  one  of 
the  fallen  sons  of  Adam.  In  common  with  his  brother  Aaron, 
who  had  met  his  death  on  Mount  Hor,  Moses  had  sinned  against 
God,  and  hence  we  find,  in  the  32d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
death  sentence  of  Moses  in  connection  with  the  charge  of  his 
sin  :  "  Because  ye  trespassed  against  me  among  the  Children  of 
Israel,  at  the  waters  of  Meribah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin ;  because 
ye  sanctified  me  not  in  the  midst  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  yet 


thou  shalt  see  the  land  before  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither 
unto  the  land." 

III.  It  is  not  diflBcult  nor  presumptuous  to  conjecture,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  why,  among  other  reasons  best  known  to 
Jehovah,  He  thus  suddenly  terminated  the  career  of  His  servant 
on  the  borders  of  Canaan.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  and  success,  to  idolize  the  visible  agent  of  his  fortunes. 
Doubtless  this  instinct  with  the  Israelites  might  have  operated 
the  enthronement  of  Moses  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people,  to  the  -disparagement  of  the  honor  due  unto  God.  Moses 
was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah  for  achieving  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  deliver- 
ance they  might  have  transferred  to  the  creature  the  honor  due 
alone  to  the  Creator.  They  might  have  forgotten  tbat  important 
truth,  which  subsequently  became  the  key-note  of  the  song  of 
their  salvation — "  thou  shalt  not  fonjet  the  Lord  thy  God,  who 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of 
bondage." 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  sudden  displacement  of  Moses 
is,  that  his  special  mission  had  been  accomplished.  In  all  history 
this  truth  appears,  that  God  appoints  his  agents  for  special  work, 
and  with  the  accomplishment  of  that,  the  divine  purposes  in 
respect  of  them  are  completed,  and  they  give  place  to  those  who 
are  to  follow  after,  and  for  whom  there  is  also  an  appointed  work. 
This  truth  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  difference  in  character 
between  Moses,  and  his  successor,  Joshua.  If  we  reflect  for  a 
moment,  we  shall  observe  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Moses  for  the 
part  he  was  to  perform  in  the  great  drama  of  Hebrew  deliverance. 
Moses  was  a  courtier ;  from  infancy  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
breath  the  atmosphere  of  royalty,  and  to  stand  before  kings. 
He  was,  besides,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  How 
admirably  fitted,  then,  by  his  antecedents  and  culture,  for  the 
delicate  and  difl&cult  duty  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
haughty  Pharoah !  Who  better  fitted  than  he  to  initiate  the 
work  of  Israel's  deliverance  !  Then,  too,  the  meekness  of  Moses, 
as  an  element  of  character,  served  to  secure  him  against  the 
undue  solicitations  of  ambition  as  leader  of  Israel.  His  patience 
enabled   him  to  bear  with   their  murmurs   of    discontent.     His 


pastoral  life  in  the  laud  of  Midian,  combined  with  his  large 
practical  knowledge,  would  seem  to  be  best  calculated  for  the 
continually  recurring  exigencies  of  a  nomadic  life,  whilst  direct- 
ing the  movements  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  vast 
multitude  committed  to  his  care. 

Such  were  some  of  the  natural  qualifications  of  Moses  to  be 
leader  of  Israel  *Joshua,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  a 
soldier.  "  The  first  soldier  consecrated  by  the  sacred  history. 
His  fir.st  appearance  was  in  battle.  Choose  out  men,  go  out, 
fight  with  Amalek.  Moses  we  know  by  his  rod,  but  Joshua  we 
know  by  his  spear  or  javelin,  slung  between  his  shoulders,  or 
stretched  out  in  his  hands.  The  quality  which  is  required  in 
him  is  courage.  He  was  strong  and  of  good  courage."  In  keep- 
ing with  this  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  work  which  remained  for 
him  to  do.  Joshua  was  to  be  a  man  of  battle,  and  he  was  so. 
"  He  turned  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ;  but  at  the 
head  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  went  right  forward  from  Jordan  to 
Jericho,  from  Jericho  to  Ai,  from  Ai  to  Gibeon,  to  Beth-horon, 
to  Merom."  It  is  thus  from  a  review  of  the  different  characters 
of  the  two  men,  and  the  work  appointed  to  each,  that  we  may 
recognize  the  divine  appointment  and  wisdom  in  the  removal  of 
Moses,  and  the  elevation  of  Joshua  to  the  leadership  of  Israel. 
This  view  of  the  divine  superintendence  acquires  strength  when 
we  trace  back  the  fortunes  of  Israel  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful.  To  the  patriarchal  founder  of  the  race, 
Grod  speaks  directly  :  "  Fear  not,  Abraham,  I  am  thy  shield,  and 
exceeding  great  reward."  He  renews  the  promise  to  Isaac,  and 
to  Jacob ;  whilst  to  Moses,  after  a  lapse  of  five  hundred  years, 
He  reveals  himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob ;  and  after  Moses,  to  his  successor  Joshua,  as  the  myste- 
rious and  faithful  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  his  people. 

It  is  thus  that  we  gather  from  the  continuous  history  of  Israel 
the  distinctive  fact  which,  beyond  a  question,  pervades  all  history : 
that  God  raises  up  individual  men  for  specific  purposes  in  the 
order  of  His  providence;  men  whom  He  employs  as  his  instru- 
ments in  furtherng  His  vast,  inscrutable,  and  beneficient  designs. 

*For  sonip  thoughts  nn  the  exocliis  and  the  character  of  Joshna,  see  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church. 


Beloved  friends,  we  shall  do  well  to  recognize  more  cordially 
and  faithfully  than  we  are  prone  to  do  this  solemn  truth  of  Grod's 
presence  and  purposes  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  That  it  is  He 
who  pulleth  down  and  setteth  up ;  that  by  Him  kings  reign, 
and  princes  decree  justice;  that  He  holdeth  the  hearts  of  kings 
in  His  hands,  and  turneth  them  as  rivers  of  water  ;  that  ever  as  the 
great  ages  roll  away,  the  gates  of  human  history  lift  up  their  heads, 
and  the  calm  purposes  of  God  move  on  to  sublime  completion. 

A  last  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  .the  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
death  of  Moses,  is  the  ofttimes  singular  and  mysterious  appoint- 
ments of  Grod's  providence.  One  would  have  thought,  that  from 
his  long  and  intimate  communion  with  Jehovah,  and  his  arduous 
labors  as  leader  of  Israel,  Moses,  of  all  men,  should  have  been 
permitted  to  go  down  to  his  fathers  in  old.age,  crowned  in  the 
sight  of  all  his  people  with  the  tokens  of  the  divine  favor ;  that  he 
should  have  died,  in  the  midst  of  some  happy  sabbath  dream, 
surrounded  by  ministering  friends,  and  breathing  out  his  life  on 
the  soil  of  that  promised  land  that  he  had  toiled  so  long  to  win. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  Suddenly  the  command  reached  him, 
"  go  up  and  die  I"  and  after  all  his  long  life  of  devotion  and  toil, 
he  is  reminded  that  his  sin  had  been  written  in  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance — he  had  spoken  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  and  had 
not  sanctified  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness.  We  are  struck  with 
the  exhibition  of  his  child-like  submission  to  his  fate.  Once, 
indeed,  he  puts  forth  his  hand  to  deprecate  the  sudden  and 
untimely  sentence,  and  addresses  Jehovah  :  "  I  pray  Thee  let  me 
go  over  and  see  that  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon;"  and  God  cut  short  his  prayer:  "Thou 
sbalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither." 
The  great  leader  is  no  longer  careful  to  contest  his  doom,  but 
girds  up  his  loins  and  calmly  prepares  to  die.  The  veil  is  drawn 
over  that  mysterious  meeting  of  Moses  with  the  last  enemy. 
What  solemn  and  affecting  thoughts  must  have  thrilled  his  soul 
as  he  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  white  tents  of  Israel — then 
turned  his  back  on  his  people  and  ascended  the  lonely  mountain 
"  to  die  there."  Death  is  terrible,  come  when  he  may;  but  the 
low  voice  of  sympathy  and  the  ministry  of  friends  do  much  to 
lighten  the  gloom,  and  smooth  the  passage  to  the  grave.  Moses 
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had  none  of  these.  He  was  to  die  alone.  Besides,  he  was  yet 
young  and  vigorous,  with  all  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him. 
His  eye  was  not  yet  dim,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated,  and  as 
he  stepped  on  his  last  war-path  he  may  have  thought,  how  shall 
I  die  ?  when  and  where  will  the  death-pang  strike  me  ?  shall  I 
encounter  more  than  mortal  foe  ?  shall  terrible  natures  strike  at  me 
in  the  dark  ?  shall  my  body  be  mangled  and  dishonored  by  the 
beasts  and  fowls  of  the  mountain?  No  matter;  we  may  not  say 
how  he  felt,  or  how  he  died.  We  only  know  that  somewhere 
along  the  craggy  side  of  Nebo,  far  above  the  hum  of  the  busy 
tribes  below,  Moses  met  the  common  doom.  But  if  there  were 
mystery  and  darkness  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  there  is 
something  left  us  sublimely  impressive  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
burial.  Moses  is  the  only  man  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  scrip- 
tures, God  hurled  Mm.  Though  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 
unto  this  day,  yet  we  know  that  he  had  the  grandest  burial  of 
the  sous  of  men.  Grod  buried  him  by  His  angels,  and  dug  the 
grave  of  His  servant  in  the  valley  of  the  land  of  Moab,  over 
against  Beth-peor. 

Near  grey  Beth-Peor's  lonely  height — 
Where  the  eagle  builds  her  lau', 
The  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

Beloved  friends,  you  who  have  followed  me  in  this  rapid  sketch 
cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  some  analogies  growing  out  of  the 
general  line  of  thought,  which  you  are  likely  to  apply.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  late  President  is  regarded  by  millions  of 
the  people  of  these  States  as  the    Moses  of  our  American  Israel. 

Certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  called  of  God 
to  lead  us  through  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  of  strife,  to 
the  promised  land  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord.  The  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  Grod,  and  we  must  conclude  that  the  late  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  nation  was  ordained  of  God  for  vast  and  wise 
purposes  in  the  order  of  His  providence.  The  momentous  char- 
acter of  our  public  history  during  the  last  four  years  renders 
it  impossible  to  think  otherwise.  The  condition  of  public  affairs 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  oESce,  was  without  precedent  in  our 
history.  He  found  the  land  rent  with  faction,  mad  with  passion, 
and  ripe  for  revoluiiou.     Belligerent  States  in  warlike  stand,  and 
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''weak  laws  rusting  in  antique  sheaths."  There  were  political 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  social  problems  to  be  solved,  and  sacred 
rights  to  be  vindicated. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  entered  upon  the  work  assigned 
him  with  a  good  and  honest  heart.  Conscious  of  imperfections  in 
himself,  and,  perhaps,  at  first  not  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  awaiting  him,  I  think  he  addressed  himself  to  duty  with 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  his  convictions,  and  I  doubt  not,  with  an 
honest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Grod,  and  to  do  it. 

In  the  earlier  and  middle  stages  of  the  conflict,  we  know  the 
difficulties  that  beset  him  at  every  step.  Beset  by  feud  and  fac- 
tion, by  delegations  and  demagogues,  by  parties  and  people.  In 
peril  of  foreign  war;  in  peril  of  domestic  malice;  bound  by  sacred 
oath  to  preserve  the  Union,  yet  solicited  on  all  sides  to  try  as  many 
different  ways  for  doing  it ;  and  amid  it  all,  bearing  on  to  the  mark 
of  his  high  calling,  that  come  what,  come  may,  the  government 
should  stand  intact,  and  the  Union  be  maintained  unbroken. 
This  was  his  honest  conviction  of  duty ;  to  this  end,  all  side  issues 
were  subordinate  and  subsidiary,  and  no  man  can  say  he  has 
faltered  on  the  line. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  criticise  isolated  passages  in  the 
record  of  his  public  life ;  to  say  this  was  wrong,  and  that  was  un- 
wise; but  had  you  or  I  occupied  the  post  of  duty  and  of  danger, 
could  we  have  amended  wherein  he  has  erred  ?  In  estimating  the 
merits  of  his  public  career,  we  seem  to  forget  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  no  precedent  to  guide  him.  No  other  President  of  this  nation 
had  been  subjected  to  a  trial  such  as  his.  He  was  as  a  man  lost 
in  a  wilderness,  where  there  was  no  visible  road  for  escape,  and 
we  complained  of  him,  because  he  tried  honestly  to  make  the  best 
road  he  could  to  get  out  at  all.  There  were  people  who  murmured 
for  the  security,  peace,  and  comfort  of  an  established  order  of  things, 
when  the  established  order  of  things  had  been  swept  away ;  people 
who  wished  to  enjoy  the  luscious  fruits  of  peace  in  the  very 
"winter  of  discontent."  The  thing  was  simply  impossible;  and 
because  in  some  instances  the  innocent  were  deprived  of  liberty 
and  languished  in  prison;  because  of  the  law's  delay  or  the  inso- 
lence of  office — things  of  which  he  frequently  knew  nothing  and 
could  not  control — there  were  those  who  murmured,  as  did  Israel 
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against  Moses,  saying,  wherefore  hast  thou  brought  us  in  this 
wilderness  to  die  ?  In  the  early  stages  of  this  war  I  have  done  so 
many  times  myself;  but  some  of  us  are  wiser  now  than  then. 
Standing  in  the  east  room  of  the  Executive  mansion,  as  I  did  a 
few  days  since,  and  looking  on  the  features  of  his  sad  countenance, 
placid  in  the  repose  of  death,  I  briefly  ran  over  the  record  of  his 
troubled  and  •eventful  life. 

Thinking  of  what  I  really  believe  to  have  been  his  honesty 
of  purpose  in  his  great  office;  his  kindness  of  heart;  his  childlike 
simplicity  of  character  ;  thinking,  too,  of  those  thoughts  of  peace 
and  good-will  that  of  late  filled  his  large  heart  to  overflowing, 
I  offered  above  the  sleeping  dust,  my  tribute  of  penitence  and  tears 
for  every  word  of  him  that  was  not  true,  and  every  thought  that 
was  not  kind. 

The  late  President  of  these  United  States  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  remarkable  man.  Let  others  think  of  him  as  they  may, 
I  think  of  him  as  a  representative  American  man.  I  suppose  I 
have  aright  to  my  personal  opinion  of  him  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  heard 
with  the  more  readiness,  since  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  not 
been  in  political  sympathy  with  his  party,  save  on  the  single  issue 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  Cfibinet,  (if  they  know 
of  me  at  all,)  know  this,  for  I  have  no  concealments.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  fitted,  in  many 
respects,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  emergency  that 
confronted  him.  The  future  history  of  this  country  will  prove 
the  fact.  Nobody  pretends  that  he  was  our  wisest  statesman,  or 
a  profound  jurist;  but  take  him  for  all  in  all,  in  himself,  his 
modes  of  thought,  and  idiomatic  speech,  cleaving  to  the  roots  of 
things;  combining  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  views  the  latest 
ideas  of  popular  progress,  with  the  conservative  temper  that 
defeats  fanaticism — a  man  who  "  showed  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  times,  its  form  and  pressure."  Even  the  lighter  features 
of  his  social  manner,  seeking  to  point  the  moral  of  the  hour  by 
tale  or  history,  seem  to  enhance  the  singular  charm  of  the 
composite  picture,  and  stand  out  against  the  broad  back-ground 
of  his  masculine  character,  as  naturally  and  as  gracefully  as  the 
wild  fiowersthat  embellish  the  rock.  God  had  blessed  him  with 
a  cheerful  heart,  and  out  of  its  fulness  the  mouth  would  speak. 
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The  kindly  humor  for  which  he  was  noted,  among  those  who 
knew  him,  thought  by  many  to  be  incongruous  with  his  high 
position  and  grave  responsibilities,  was  natural  in  him,  and 
played  as  gracefully  on  the  surface  of  his  temperament  as  the 
foam  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  But  it  is  in  the  broader  and  more 
solid  elements  of  his  nature  that  he  has  been  most  severely  tried 
by  this  nation.  He  did  not  affect  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  but  was 
frequently  eloquent  without  meaning  to  be  so.  His  intensely 
practical  and  original  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  estimating 
their  qualities  and  bearings,  has  often  been  remarked,  and  has 
been  a  source  of  interest  to  minds  differently  constituted.  His 
style  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  singularly  unique,  unlike  that 
of  anybody  else.  He  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  below  the  surface  of 
things,  and  getting  at  the  essential  truth  that  lay  beneath — one 
in  which  I  have  so  often  felt  my  own  deficiency,  that  I  have 
almost  envied  it  in  him.  I  believe  it  was  this  that  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  so  much.  He  seemed  readily  to  eliminate  from  the 
matter  of  discussion  all  irrelevant  and  subordinate  elements, 
and  to  concentrate  his  powers  of  reflection  and  judgment  fully 
and  at  once  on  the  main  issue.  It  was  well  that  he  could  do  so. 
In  these  hot  and  hurried  times,  he  had  no  leisure  for  the  bewil- 
derments of  metaphysics,  or  the  niceties  of  abstraction.  The 
embarrassing  withes  of  red  tapery,  Sampson  like,  he  burst  and 
cast  aside  as  wisps  of  straw.  His  fortunes  were  not  cast  amid 
"  weak,  piping  times  of  peace,"  but  amid  the  turbulence  of  war. 
He  was  not  sailing  on  a  summer  sea,  with  a  fair  wind  and  steady  sail; 
he  was  pilot  when  the  sea  was  raying.  "  The  storm  had  robbed 
the  rudder  of  its  meaning,"  the  waves  were  white  with  wrath. 

"The  strained  mast  qiii  vered  like  a  reed , 

And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strewed  the  gale." 

The  moon  and  the  stars  appeared  not  for  many  days,  and  "  for 
such  a  time  as  this  he  had  come  to  the  kingdom."  It  was  for 
such  a  time  we  wanted  the  stout  arm,  the  steady  eye,  and  the 
fearless  heart.  We  wanted  not  the  grace  of  the  courtier,  the 
lisping  tones  of  "  my  lord  such  a  one,"  or  the  dainty  step  of  a 
king.  We  needed  just  then  a  leader;  gaunt  and  grim,  if  you 
please,  as  some  John  in  the  wilderness,  but  robust  and  self-con- 
tained— the  man  for  the  hour  and  the  danger.     Yet  these  more 


masculine  aspects  and  elements  of  character,  did  not  preclude 
the  graces  and  instincts  of  a  softer  nature,  and  I  have  yet  to 
meet  one  individual  who  does  not  freely  admit,  (since  his  death  at 
least,)  that  within  the  tall,  gaunt  frame  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
there  throbbed  a  heart  as  gentle  as  a  woman's.  In  him  the  elements 
were  kindly  mixed.  And  do  not  all  things  in  nature,  truly  grand 
and  great,  have  yet  their  gentler  moods  ?  The  mountain  wave 
that  bears  the  argosies  of  the  deep,  melts  in  music  on  the 
distant  shore. 

One  trait  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  I  chiefly  loved — one,  that  in 
connection  with  his  more  tangible  characteristics,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  great  office,  constitutes,  I  think,  his  peculiar  charm.  Even 
his  worst  enemies,  if  he  have  any  nuw,  will  admit  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  meek  and  lowly-minded  man.  Amid  all  the  honors 
of  position  and  the  invested  dignity  of  Chief  Magistrate,  he  re- 
mained perfectly  natural  and  unspoiled.  Neither  the  cares  of 
State  nor  daily  intercourse  with  high  public  functionaries  infected 
him  with  the  freezing  manner  that  repels,  or  soiled  for  a  moment 
the  simplicity  of  his  nature.  He  had  no  ideas  of  that  divinity — 
that  questionable  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  illustrated  in  his  daily  life  the  popular  ideas  of  repub- 
lican institutions — he  was  accessible.  The  poor,  the  illiterate, 
the  unknown,  had  frequent  audience  for  redress  of  wrong  or 
relief  from  suflFering.  The  meanest  leper  that  crawls  and  festers 
in  the  sunlight,  seeking  him  for  justice,  if  possible  amid  the  com- 
plex and  anomalous  disorders  of  these  times,  would  have  his 
claim  considered.  Frequently,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
willing  to  relieve,  and  reluctant  to  refuse,  he  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  mercy  beyond  the  province  of  President,  and  invaded 
the  sensitive  lines  of  Cabinet  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
pronounce  in  this  connection,  on  the  spiritual  status  of  the  man 
before  God.  So  far  as  man  can  pronounce,  it  has  been  done  by 
his  worthy  pastor.  As  President,  charged  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  government,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  acknowledged 
the  presence  and  providence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation. 
We  all  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  left  behind  the  usual  formal  evi- 
dence of  his  acceptance  in  Christ ;  but  his  memorial  is  on  high 
with  God,  and  the  soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln    has  passed   on  to 
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judgment;  it  is  a  solemn  thought  that  you  and  I  shall  meet  him 
again.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  measures  of  divine  mercy 
overflow  the  channels  of  his  grace:  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,  and  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.  I  would, 
however,  warn  the  public  men  of  our  land — would  they  were 
here  to-night — against  the  danger  of  neglecting,  amid  the  duties 
of  public  life,  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul.  Let  them  re- 
member the  oracles  of  God  :  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  the  base  reptile  who 
stung  to  death  a  noble  nature,  or  the  assassin  who  sought  the  life 
of  an  aged  statesman,  a  helpless  cripple  on  his  bed,  I  have  but 
few  words  to  say.  It  is  just  one  of  those  monstrous  phases  of 
meanness  and  wickedness  for  which  men  have  no  language.  We 
dignify  the  agents  by  association  for  an  instant  with  an  event  so 
august  and  irreparable.  Let  the  murderer  go  where  he  may,  the 
wrath  of  an  indignant  and  insulted  people  will  follow  him.  His 
crime  will  haunt  him  like  a  spectre ;  the  dark  wing  of  the  bird 
of  night  will  be  above  him,  and  his  sin  shall  find  him  out.  The 
paltry  lives  of  the  murderers,  their  aids  and  abettors,  are  not 
worthy  to  be  considered.  They  would  not  repair  the  wrong,  nor 
bring  back  the  dead;  yet  had  they  a  thousand  lives,  the  nation's 
"  great  revenge  had  stomach  for  them  all."  But  I  do  not  coun- 
sel revenge — let  us  abide  the  forms  of  law,  and  have  retributive 
justice — vengeance  belongeth  only  unto  God.  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord ;  T  will  repay.  And  let  me  say  here  to  the 
people  of  this  community,  watch  well  in  these  passionate  times 
that  mysterious  thing,  the  human  heart,  and  "  keep  it  with  all 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  Put  away  from 
you  all  malice,  and  wickedness,  and  uncharitableness,  and  leave 
these  terrible  times  to  be  moulded  by  a  higher  power — the  hand 
of  God  guides  the  destinies  of  America.  Touching  this  terrible 
sin  committed  in  our  midst,  one  thing  I  do  know:  the  wretch 
who  struck  down  the  head  of  the  nation  has  prostituted  the 
motto  of  my  native  State  to  gild  with  sickly  glare  his  unhallowed 
crime  of  murder — murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is.  In  the 
name  of  Virginia  I  protest,  here  in  Washington  to-night,  against 
her  complicity  in  the  crime.  Look  on  her  coat  of  arms.  Is  she 
there  symbolized  before  the  world  under  the  figure  of  a  crawling 
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snake,  or  of  an  assassin  crouching  under  the  shades  of  night? 
Not  so  !  She  stands  Minerva-like,  child  of  imperial  Jove,  goddess 
of  wisdom  and  of  war,  with  her  crest  full  high  advanced,  her 
unsheathed  sword  in  hand,  her  foot  upon  the  prostrate  tyrant's 
neck.  And  thou,  Virginia,  where  first  I  saw  the  light  and 
breathed  the  air  of  heaven;  if  I  forget  thee,  may. my  right  hand 
forget  its  cunning!  Thou  bleeding,  torn,  distracted  mother  of 
the  mighty  !  nurse  of  statesmen  !  sepulchre  of  earth's  heroic 
dead  !  grand  in  thy  desolation  !  beautiful  in  thy  woe  !  In  an  evil 
hour  the  serpent  beguiled  thee,  and  thou  didst  eat — Esau-like 
didst  sell  thy  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But  thou  hast 
yet  a  high  and  holy  duty  to  perform.  Call  on  thy  sons  and  daugh- 
ters where'er  they  roam  to  protest  thy  innocence  of  the  assassin's 
plot.  Wash  clean  thy  hands  from  this  imputed  blood,  and  testify 
against  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

I  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  On  Wednesday  last  was  wit- 
nessed the  formal  commitment  of  the  mortal  relics  of  the  nation's 
honored  chiefi  It  was  no  unmeaning  pageant — that  which  wound 
its  stately  way  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  I  have  said 
God  gave  to  his  servant  Moses  a  princely  burial,  for  the  angels 
dug  his  grave  Surely  this  nation  gave  fitting  sepulture  to  its 
chosen  and  illustrious  head.  In  that  night  of  sorrow  that  settled 
down  on  the  American  people,  as  they  left  him  in  state  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  methinks  the  bayonets  of  five  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  flashed  in  sympathy  above  his  grave  as  the  stars 
flash  out  when  the  great  sun  goes  down.  The  world  buried  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  mighty  continents  were  his  pall-bearers ;  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  his  mourners ;  whilst  Atlantic's  and 
Pacific's  waves,  that  break  their  surges  on  the  shores  of  this  west- 
ern world,  sound  a  requiem  to  his  memory, 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave. 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 
Treason  has  clone  his  worst,  nor  steel  nor  poison — 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy — nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 

Need  I  close  with  the  counsel  that  should  ever  fall  from  the  lips  of 
the  Christian  minister  ?  Put  away  from  you  those  evil  thoughts 
and  wild  imaginings  that  rule  the  hour,  disturb  our  peace,  and 
threaten  disaster  to  the  soul.  Be  ye  kind  and  tender  hearted ; 
forgiving  one  another,  as  Grod  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 
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